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THE MASTERY OF ENGLISH BY THE STUDY OF 

LATIN.' 

My plea for the mastery of English by the study of Latin is 
not to be understood as a partially disguised defense of a scheme 
for the co-ordination of studies. I am not a sympathetic advo- 
cate of this latest device for the advertisement of the specialist 
at the expense of helpless children and unlucky teachers. There 
can be no practical defense of a curriculum in which all studies 
must pay tribute to the one branch that happens to be the 
favorite pursuit of the designer of the curriculum ; and the course 
of study that will satisfy an ordinary apostle of correlation can 
never be orthodox and defensible unless it centers and pivots 
upon his pet study. We who have known somewhat of the 
rural school know that the crude architect of the district-school 
program was the original patentee of this latest pedagogic 
panacea. He was not able to advertise his nostrum in educa- 
tional journals ; he did not obscure his real performance by a 
display of psychological pyrotechnics; but if he knew more of 
arithmetic than he knew of anything else, the center of his corre- 
lated scheme was mathematics, and grammar and reading and 
spelling and geography were only satellites to his central lumi- 
nary. But if his squint was toward grammar, then each mathe- 
matical rule and problem became a means by which to gratify 
his lust for parsing. The wild reign of such a despot might 
cause ignorant rustics to gape with admiration at the teacher's 
display of extraordinary power in his favorite field ; it might 
quicken and help a few pupils whose gifts and penchant were 
similar to the teacher's ; but the training was not symmetrical or 
wholesome, and when the reign was over and the new teacher 
came on with his new specialty, the last state of that school was 
worse than the first. The result of such one-sided training is 
inevitably a fruitage of a few conceited ignoramuses and a large 
number of dazed and befogged children. An effective and 
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rational curriculum must be catholic toward all branches. The 
various studies must prove their value in themselves, not as 
tributaries to a central study. 

Perhaps this preface is unnecessary in order that I may stand 
acquitted of a leaning toward one of the latest pedagogic follies. 
As a teacher of Latin it may be unnecessary to guard myself 
against the charge that I underrate the value of Latin study per 
se,ox that I would make the study of English the center of a 
school curriculum in which Latin study would prove its value 
only as it contributed to a more complete mastery of the vernacu- 
lar. Let me say frankly that I make no apology for the study 
of Latin as a distinct part of a well-organized and articulate 
curriculum. I would plead for a carefully organized course of 
study in which each study can be defended without reference to 
its relation to other branches. No branch of study should ever 
find its place in any curriculum unless it has real value both for 
discipline and for culture. Herein lies one of the inevitable 
fallacies of the advocates of correlation, that each specialist in 
his zeal for his pet study will set a fictitious value upon some 
studies that have contributed largely to his own development, 
while he will ignore much more deserving branches in which he 
has found no great amount of mental pabulum. 

I shall assume that Latin finds its place in any discreetly 
chosen curriculum. It is not my purpose to frame an argument 
for its being in such a course ; this is not the object of my paper, 
though it is a comparatively simple task to prove that Latin 
need not be retained in school programs today simply out of 
deference to ancient custom. 

But I shall assume as my major premise that no graduate of 
an American school is properly trained unless he has learned to 
speak and to write the English language with tolerable ease, 
strength, and idiomatic accuracy. That boy or girl is poorly 
trained whose work has resulted in the amassing of a thesaurus 
of facts, but who has acquired no literary sense, no mastery over 
an artistic style of expression, no joy in the very use of good 
words. I would stand for genuine hard work in each depart- 
ment of any school. Each teacher does his duty by his own 
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department only when he aims to teach his boys and girls better 
than anyone else in the school, and to enhance the value of his 
department without trespassing upon time allotted to other 
teachers. But I would make zeal for the ancient classics, for 
history, for mathematics, for physical science — zealous ambition 
for all forms of knowledge — tend strenuously and consciously 
to the acquisition of a graceful and masterly English style in 
speech and writing. Many a poor boy or girl fancies that the 
command of a good English style comes by nature. Every 
effort should be made to show them that even the taste for good 
reading comes slowly and as the result of patient effort. The 
finest flower of liberal training — graceful diction and persuasive 
speech — comes only to those who have patience to labor and 
to wait. 

The value of special attention to English in our schools has 
been realized very slowly. But all good schools today make 
ample allowance for special teaching in this field. Yet with all 
the attention that the schools are thus paying to this work, the 
colleges are telling us that many freshmen are lamentably weak 
in their English. It ought not to be hard to solve this problem. 
Either the colleges are just awakening from a dreadful apathy 
in this matter, or else the special attention that our boys and 
girls are receiving at the hands of their English teachers is 
rendered futile and fruitless by the indifference, or the hos- 
tility, or the poor work of other departments. 

The great cause is, of course, to be found in the home. In what 
we call the best society the absorption of the father in business, 
the devotion of the mother to society, and the consequent growth 
of the children in a natural way along the lines of least resistance 
cannot but lead to bad results. The child may not use spoken 
English that is positively bad ; but he will not write well, and he 
will have formed no habits of reading that will purify his speech 
and fill his soul with fructifying thoughts. In a school where I 
lived for several years we received boys from good homes ; we 
were prone to boast that they came to us from the best homes ; 
but it always was a matter of amazement to me that so few of 
the boys had learned to read good books. Very few of them 
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brought any books with them save those that they may have 
bought from the railway agent of the Union News Co. Some of 
them did not even have a copy of the Bible. The boy who 
cherished a little library of wholesome books was liable to be 
dubbed a "freak" and to feel that he had entered the wrong 
school. Few of the boys had learned to love the best books ; 
the exceptions to this rule were as rare as they were com- 
mendable. But these boys of ours were vastly more fortunate 
than most of the children that enter our secondary schools. 
Still, for them all, both the children from comfortable homes 
and those to whom a good schoolroom is a happy relief from 
cheerless home surroundings, the same problem is presented : 
how shall we teach thoroughly the various parts of our curriculum 
and help the children to acquire a more complete and conscious 
mastery of the English language? I am sure that this cannot 
be done without the deliberate and intelligent co-operation of 
every teacher in the school corps. No teacher should be engaged 
to teach any branch who is slovenly or careless in speech. I 
would apply this principle so rigorously as to rule out of con- 
sideration a teacher who has not learned to be careful in the 
matter of pronunciation. Every teacher thus chosen should 
teach his own branch with supreme earnestness, but he should 
never forget that the special knowledge that his pupils may gain 
in his class-room is robbed of half its value if they cannot report 
progress in an intelligent way. Let us remember that knowledge 
is never assimilated until the pupil can express in some intelligible 
language that which has been acquired. The pupil "who knows 
but cannot express himself" simply does not know. A lesson 
that has been mastered is already a part of us and can be repro- 
duced in the language that we speak, whether that language be 
English, German, Chinese, or the gesture of the deaf-mute. 
Half-digested knowledge means incoherent expression. And so, 
if I were to organize the English work of any school, I should 
make an appeal for accurate, clear, and convincing instruction in 
every department. 

Does the study of Latin contribute in any unusual way to 
such mastery of content and consequent mastery of expression ? 
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If there is one thing that more than all else can be said in defense 
of Latin, it is that the language cannot be trifled with. The Eng- 
lish-speaking child comes to this new language with hazy notions 
of the functions that are performed by the letters of the alphabet. 
The uncertainties of English orthography and orthoepy are 
enough to befog both the intellectual and the moral sense. I 
sympathize with a good friend of mine in Detroit who has reso- 
lutely taught his children to speak German in their home before 
they faced the incongruities of English, on the ground that the 
English language, with its inconsistencies, its contempt for law 
and analogy, is essentially immoral. It is wholesome and inspir- 
ing for a child to learn that a single symbol of sound may stand 
for that sound always. 

The mastery of inflections and of the elementary rules for 
syntax opens up a new field for most children ; and the first 
great lesson that is learned in any well-taught Latin class is that 
law and order must be respected, that Latin cannot be trifled 
with, that what is not right is wrong. I grant that a genius for 
the teaching of any subject may teach this same lesson ; but it is 
only a notoriously incompetent teacher of Latin (or shall I say 
a misguided apostle of the inductive method ?) who can fail to 
impress this lesson within the first month of his training. And 
the moral effect of this lesson is of infinite sweep. Let a child 
once grasp the notion of subordination to law as a condition of 
success, and he has not only learned the conditions out of which 
classical productions grow, but he has also learned a lesson in 
self-mastery, and has thus made possible some achievements of 
his own in the same field of literary work. 

Many moral lessons are bound up in the toilsome months of 
the learner's first progress toward a mastery of Latin ; but in the 
painful mastery of the rules for accent, syllabication, and 
gender; in the mastery of declension, conjugation, and com- 
parison ; in applying the elementary rules for the relations of 
words in a Latin sentence ; in all this exacting work, which a 
good teacher will relieve and brighten, but which no good 
teacher can evade or slight, not the least valuable lesson is that 
a literary artist must serve an apprenticeship which is as exact- 
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ing as that of anyone who hopes for power in other ways. The 
architect must respect the laws for the materials that he deals 
with: the tensile strength of wood, and iron, and steel. The 
electrician cannot hope to do any original work till he has 
learned what is already known of the force with which he deals. 
The painter must know how to mix his elementary colors before 
he can even do acceptable work, much less paint pictures that 
will live after him. This primary lesson of the literary artist — 
accurate acquaintance with the words that men have used as a 
register of thought — must be learned as a condition precedent of 
all good literary work. And there is no other way by which an 
English-speaking child can be taught this lesson so well as in 
the first few weeks of his study of Latin. The language may 
be called dead ; but these words may be so presented to a pupil 
that they shall be vastly more animate and full of tongues than 
rocks and trees and running brooks. Each word is an imprisoned 
soul, each sentence is a very mosaic of man's history. 

The child that has learned to look upon a word or sentence 
with respect has begun to acquire a discriminating taste and is in 
a mood for treating language with real reverence. These are 
flippant times. The teacher and the subject that can inspire 
respect are doing great good. The dignity of the Latin language, 
when taught by a serious man or woman, must affect for good 
the careless boy or girl whose sense of mastery over English is 
measured by the extent and virility of its slang. It is a blessed 
piece of good fortune that our zealous friends who are trying 
to make the beginner's path easy and pleasant have not yet bor- 
rowed largely from the colloquialisms of Latin comedy. Caesar, 
Cicero, Virgil, and Sallust all wrote with intensely serious pur 
poses; and even the selections from Ovid that are placed before 
our boys and girls reveal to us the serious side of the volatile 
court poet. 

I must not attempt to characterize at length the Roman 
people as reflected in their literature; but it has been truly 
said that "their breadth of design, directness of purpose, vigor 
in devices for the attainment of practical ends, scrupulous 
thoroughness, and purity of execution" — these great character- 
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istics of the Roman people — "remain stamped upon every work 
that they accomplished in engineering, literature, and art." 
Their realism, earnestness, and energy are reflected in their 
nervous, forcible, and dignified language. The successful 
teacher of Latin will reveal to his pupils the soul of the lan- 
guage, the character of the people of whose life and thought 
Latin literature is the register. 

If the elementary steps have been well taken, the forms well 
learned, their syntax mastered, and their thought comprehended, 
the battle has been fought. I would not appeal as an advocate 
of any method. Too often this word is used to describe simply 
the anatomy of a class-room performance. But in a certain 
sense method is most essential ; for by this word we may describe 
the very soul of a teacher's work. 

There are some things that must be insisted upon, if Latin is 
to contribute to a mastery of English. In the first place, the 
precise meaning of a word must be clearly understood. The 
pupil must not be allowed to associate a Latin word with any 
one English word. Like any other agile thing, a Latin word was 
often made to do service in different places with varying shades 
of meaning. The precise meaning in any particular place must 
be understood, and this meaning is not understood unless the 
pupil can express it by an English word or phrase. Thus, for 
example, the shifty Latin word res may occasionally be translated 
by the word "thing," and the Latin quidem may on rarest occa- 
sions be rendered by the effusive little word "indeed ;" but the 
discreet teacher would wisely ordain that these English words 
shall not be used except as desperate and final resorts. 

One of the ancient arguments for the defense of Latin study 
by English children is that Latin is the source from which many 
of our words are drawn. Indeed, this is the only argument that 
appeals to many misguided Philistines and makes them willing 
that their children should continue an otherwise useless study. 
There is some weight in this argument ; but much less than is 
usually supposed. It is a fairly safe rule that no boy or girl shall 
use the English derivative for the purpose of translating a Latin 
word. The pupil should be forced to acquire a facile command 
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of English synonyms ; and this cannot be done more successfully 
than by a discreetly guided exercise in translating. The delusive 
appearance of fitness in a resort to the English derivative makes 
the exercise more valuable in the case of Latin than in the case 
of any other foreign tongue. 

Latin syntax ! Apparently simple, direct, and lucid ; but how 
puzzling to a child that has known no grammar save that of the 
English language! It is not strange that well-meaning but 
indiscreet teachers have resorted to all sorts of shifts in order 
that the English child may avoid the rigors of the via Latina. 
But there is no way by which a knowledge of Latin may be 
acquired without hard work ; and there is no way by which the 
study of Latin may contribute to the mastery of English save by 
patient, thorough mastery of the Latin sentence. The structure 
of the Latin sentence cannot be understood without a mastery of 
the elements of Latin grammar. We should not be at all sur- 
prised that in these days candidates for admission to college 
who are set passages for translation from Latin abuse the English 
language shamefully. The excursions into the pleasant pastures 
of induction, the waste of time and strength in overinsistence 
upon the subtleties of open and hidden quantities, sight-reading 
picnics — all those devices for tickling the palates of children — 
are dangerous and frequently baneful. As I have said before, I 
have no passion for any special method ; I am disposed to look 
with catholic sympathy upon each new device. But any method 
that sacrifices thoroughness to ease, that hopes for the fruitage 
of hard work without hard work is a bad method, a delusive, 
"barren ideality." Any method that relieves the pupil by over- 
loading the teacher, that plans to give the pupil a knowledge of 
Latin without a faithful study of Latin, unnerves the child both 
morally and intellectually and imposes an intolerable burden 
upon the poor teacher. And so, while I would not appear as the 
champion of any method, I would condemn unqualifiedly the 
adoption of any method that does not lead to a thorough grasp 
of Latin syntax and which does inculcate respect for authority 
and established usage. Any method that makes a superficial 
reasoner, any method that leads a pupil to gain only a hazy 
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notion of the structure of a Latin sentence, will result in loose 
paraphrase rather than real translation, and the mother-tongue 
will suffer as much as the Latin. 

But let me not be misunderstood. We must sail between 
Scylla and Charybdis and not make shipwreck on either side of 
the channel. The literal upsetting of ablatives absolute, datives 
of possessor, infinitives of the indirect discourse, is as disastrous 
and lamentable as a translation which results from only a partial 
comprehension of the relations of words. There are times when 
the pupil must be forced to transliterate such phrases in order 
that the teacher may see that they are accurately understood. 
Especially in the first year of a pupil's study is such an exercise 
necessary. But in no case should such a rendering be accepted as 
final translation. Even in the first year of study the pupil must 
learn to respect the English idiom and to avoid the upsetting of 
new wine into old bottles. By seeing the contrast between the 
methods by which the two languages express the same idea he 
will be led gradually to see that the Latin language is really the 
Roman method of expressing thought. This conception, which 
comes so slowly to most boys and girls, is a real apocalyptic vision. 
When the pupil really feels that Caesar, and Cicero, and Virgil 
were not mere abstractions, but that they were real men who 
have left us a vital record of their best thinking, the study of 
Latin can be made full of life and inspiration. He who does 
not lead his best pupils up to this mount of vision is not fit to 
teach. If classes merely juggle with words as collocations of 
sounds, and with sentences as fleshless and soulless skeletons, there 
can be no inspiration, no spiritual uplift. If a teacher is satis- 
fied with words, words, words, of course the pupil's translation 
will be as juiceless as the hour in which he merely " recites." 
There are pupils out of whom no teacher can make more than 
talking and writing machines. But a wide-awake teacher can 
galvanize even these into a show of spontaneous activity while 
they are under his immediate care. And the dullest class will 
contain some boys and girls who will respond to the teaching 
that is aimed at the future poets and statesman. 

It is so easy to be cynical ; to criticise the memoirs of Rome's 
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greatest man as a bloodthirsty record; to find in "Rome's least 
mortal mind" only sickly sentimentalism and political incon- 
stancy; to deride Sallust as an arrant hypocrite; and to echo 
Niebuhr's estimate of Virgil. But this is not the way in which to 
inspire one's pupils. If a child conceives the notion that the 
author of the Latin set before him is unworthy of his respect, he 
will not agonize to choose fitting English by which to reproduce 
the original thought ; but if he is taught a reverence for the Latin 
author he can be induced to work more willingly upon his 
English translation. And I challenge anyone to match the 
Latin course in our secondary schools with a worthier group of 
great names or a more dignified body of literature. For its 
effect upon the English of our schools I must deprecate the 
tendency to substitute mushy anecdotes and second-rate selec- 
tions for the classics that have stood the test of centuries. 
Enliven the course by all means; lead the learner on by all sorts 
of beguiling schemes ; but when the real work of the course is to 
be done, let the children work upon real literature. 

I have tried to avoid any advocacy of special machinery in 
the class-room ; for many of these mechanical devices which 
seem essential to one teacher would only fetter and annoy 
another. The real thing needed is a teacher who has a trained 
lrterary sense and a desire to lead his pupils into the green fields 
and pleasant pastures that he himself loves. Such a teacher, if 
he is a thorough scholar and a sensible man, will find ways by 
which to teach and inspire. But there are some things that 
one must see in all well-taught classes. 

The advance lesson in translation must be read in the presence 
of the whole class. Each sentence must be carefully, gracefully 
read. Any irregularities of syntax should be noted and explained. 
No translation can be accepted that does violence to our own 
language. At the close of the exercise the teacher should trans- 
late the advance lesson. Both advance and review lessons 
should, if possible, be read before the close of the class exercise ; 
and the reading of the review should be a test of both knowledge 
and facility in translation. 

Especial pains should be taken to quote passages from Eng- 
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lish masterpieces that have been inspired by the Latin that is 
read. The study of Roman history should accompany the study 
of the Latin classics; essays being required occasionally upon 
topics suggested by the reading. 

At all points the pupil should be encouraged to compete with 
the excellence of the original in the quality of his own produc- 
tions. It may be that only a rare pupil will respond ; but an 
occasional poet or graceful essayist is fruitage rich enough to repay 
all one's efforts. I have been surprised by the fine quality of 
metrical renderings of Virgil that have been drawn out by com- 
petition for a little prize. I fear that with the pressure of our 
work we find time for altogether too little written translation. 

The original Latin should be read aloud in class as often as 
time permits, both for the full appreciation of its rhythm and 
quality and also as an exercise in careful pronunciation. Such 
an exercise will produce a marked effect upon the pupil's use of 
English. The pupil who learns to pronounce the first syllable of 
causa correctly can be trained to avoid one of our hideous 
American nasals. The proper accent and articulation of Latin 
words will help in the proper use of English words. 

Let me articulate the argument of my paper. My major 
premise is that whatever else a pupil is taught in school or in 
college, he should emerge with a sense of growing mastery over 
his mother-tongue. Each part of the pupil's curriculum should 
be taught as carefully as if it were of supremest value. But all 
teachers should respect the English language and should con- 
sciously and consistently labor to make their pupils able to 
reproduce in lucid and forcible English the lessons that have 
been learned in their class-rooms. 

My second assumption is that the study of Latin is of especial 
value in acquiring this mastery of theEnglish language. All Latin 
teaching is incompetent and largely futile that does not contribute 
to this end. No method of teaching Latin can be fruitful that 
does not result in accurate knowledge of the meanings of Latin 
words and clear-cut ideas of Latin syntax. Foggy Latin teaching 
always results in slip-shod English translations. Paraphrase is not 
translation. But slavish following of the Latin idiom may result 
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in fully as dismal performances ; and the discreet teacher must 
always lead the pupil out from the literal text into a sentence in 
which the thought of the Roman writer is expressed by whole- 
some English. Within safe limits it may be said that a knowl- 
edge of the Latin words from which we have drawn English 
words is of immense value. Such knowledge gives zest and 
flavor to Latin study, increases the range, of one's vocabulary, 
and quickens the poetic sense by giving life and blood and spirit 
to the words that we use. But the careful teacher will insist 
that the pupil shall not resort to the English derivatives in trans- 
lation: such an exercise is a resort of laziness, does not increase 
the pupil's command over his own language, and in many ways 
results in positive mistranslation. 

But out of such discussion as this we emerge with little profit 
if we fail to grasp the thought that language is only the means 
by which we express thought. Understand the word "language" 
in this sense, and the dictum of Goethe is true which tells us that 
we are as many times our original selves as we have mastered 
other languages. This conception of the word "language" lifts 
it out of the common category of mere machines. He who has 
acquired this command over a foreign tongue becomes a fellow- 
citizen of those who have used that tongue and is able to enter 
into their minds and to think their thoughts. His provincialism 
disappears. He becomes a cosmopolite. Thus forced to give 
expression to kindling mental activity, his own language aoquires 
volume and force and piquancy. It is safe to say that if we treat 
the Latin language as a mere tool, it will not reward the student 
with temporary pleasure or permanent strength. Some pupils 
will never see in the language anything save an ugly obstacle in 
their road to college ; these boys and girls will have very little 
to show for the weary, dreary weeks that are spent in its study. 
But the pupil that can be led to approach Latin literature as a 
record of the deeds and the intellectual life of a strong, manly, 
earnest, thoughtful race, will grow as he studies and will find 
that the resources of his own language must grow with his growth 
and strengthen with his strength. 

Lawrence Cameron Hull. 

Michigan Military Academy, 
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